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HISTORY. 





Cain was conspicuous as the first-born of Adam ; 
the first who imbrued his hands in human blood; the 
first founder of a city ; and the progenitor of an ingen- 
ious progeny of artists. His murder of a brother has 
branded his name with an infamy more lasting than 
the mark affixed to his person by the hand of God; 
and while time shall endure, that name will be but 
another for that of fratricide. This heinous deed of 
Cain is proverbial; and no stronger expression of 
one’s moral turpitude can be uttered, than to say, The 
mark of Cain is on him. After his murder of Abel, 
and his denunciation by the Almighty, he went and 
dwelt in the land of Nod, on the east of Eden, where. 
he built a city, and called it after the name of his son 
Enoch. Cain’s age is not given, nor his death recorded, 
his crime excluding him from the patriarchal line. 

Abel, the second son of Adam, was the victim of 

Cain. He was the first martyr to righteousness. He 
was a pious shepherd. He is not mentioned as having 
left any posterity, and was probably murdered in his 
youth. 
' Seth was the third son of Adam that is named in 
Scripture. His mother named him Seth; “ For God, 
said she, hath appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel, whom Cain slew.” Seth, therefore, took the 
place of Abel in the patriarchal line. He died at the 
age of 912 years, A. M. 1042. 

Enoch was remarkable for his piety, and translation 
from earth to heaven. He was a descendant of Seth, 
and one of the patriarchal line. “ All the days of 
Enoch were three hundred sixty and five years. And 
Enoch walked with God; and he was not, for God 
took him.” Gen. v. 23, 24. “ By faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death; and was not 
fuund, because God had translated him: for before his 
translation he had this testimony; that he pleased 
God.” Heb. xi.5. Enoch was a Zs and one of 
his predictions is mentioned by Jude, as follows :— 
* And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
of these, saying, Behold the Lord cometh with ten 
thousands of his saints, to execute judgment upon all 
and to convince all that are ungodly among them of ali 
their ungodly deeds, which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against him.” Jude 14, 15. The 
book attributed to Enoch we have already noticed, 
samples of which we have presented to our readers. 
The translation of Enoch occurred about A. M. 987. 

Methusaieh was remarkable as the oldest of men. 
His age extended to the great period of 969 years. He 
was the son of Enoch, and died on the very year of 


the Deluge. 
Noah was partly an Antediluvian, and partly a Post- 
diluvian. e shall therefore reserve the further no- 


tice of him under this head till our next historical 
period. 

Among the descendants of Cain, we find several 
conspicuous characters. There was Lamech, who 
had two wives. He was the first bigamist on record. 
“ And Eamech said unto his wives, ‘ Adah and Zillah, 
hear my voice; ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my 
speech: for I have slain a man to my wounding, and a 
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young man to my hurt. If Cain shall be avenged 
seven fold, truly Lamech seventy and seven fold.’ ”— 
There were Jabal and Jubal, the sons of Lamech by 
Adah: the one, the father (that is the first) of such as 
dwell in tents and have cattle; the other, the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ.—There was 
Tubal-cain, a son of Lamech by Zillah, who was an 
instructer of every artificer in brass and iron.—There 
was Naamah, the sister of Tubal-cain, who, say the 
Rabbins, (on what authority we know not,) was the 
inventress of spinning.—And there were the Giants 
and men of renown, whose names are not given. 

These were all the characters of note before the 
Flood. At the close of each period into which we 
shall divide history, we shall give a brief biographical 
sketch of the distinguished characters within that 
period; and as soon as we reach the point in history 
which will furnish us with authentic likenesses of 
them, we shall give those likenesses also. 

Having at length completed our survey of the Ante- 
diluvian period of history, we will descend to the 
period immediately in succession, comprehending. the 
portion of time from the Deluge to the dispersion of 
mankind at Babel. ; 

We left Noah and his family once more on terra 
JSirma, the wreck and devastation of the Deluge passed 
in safety, and the assurance given from on high, that 
there should be no other Deluge while the earth re- 
mained. 

Noah seems, in the first instance at least, to have 
taken up his residence in the vicinity of Mount Ararat, 
inasmuch as no notice is taken of his journeying 
thence prior to his commencement of husbandry. And 
this idea is strengthened by the fact of the existence of 
a city or town at the foot of that mountain at this ve 
day, denominated “ The Place of Descent ;” whic 
city appears, from this circumstance, to have been 
founded by Noah himself. Very little is said of him 
after his re-settlement in the world, although he lived 
three hundred and fifty years after the Deluge. The 
circumstance of his planting a vineyard is mentioned, 
and also that of his being, on one occasion, overeome 
with wine, and his denunciation of Canaan for his 
exposure of him at the time. In the opinion of some, 
he spent the remainder of his days at the place above- 
mentioned; but others suppose that he emigrated 
thence to China. We will briefly consider this subject. 

Mankind are represented as journeying from the 

East when they found the plain of Shinar. Now 
Mount Ararat, in Armenia, is northerly from Shinar. 
It follows, therefore, that the mountain now denomi- 
nated Ararat is not the Ararat near which Noah settled 
after the Deluge ; or, that the posterity of Noah must 
have wandered in their journeyings a great distance 
from that place, in order to bring them to a position 
whence, by journeying westward, they would reach 
Shinar. aiving, therefore, the consideration of the 
uestion where the real Ararat is situated, we are 
riven to the conclusion that the great body of man- 
kind were, some time previous to their arriving at 
Shinar, eastward of that coantry. 

Noah lived till after the period of the confusion of 
tongues. Had he accompanied his posterity to Shy 
nar, it is morally certain that a person of his em> 
nence, and of his relation to them, must have figures 
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coaspicuously among them. But as no mention is 
made of him in connexion with the journeying from 
the East, and the dispersion at Babel, we conclude that 
he either continued where he first settled, viz. at the 
base of Mount Ararat, or else that he journeyed in 
some other direction with a portion of his descend- 
ants, While the remainder journeyed west to Shinar. 
‘The latter is the more probable supposition. 

“Two hundred and fifty years before Ninus,” says 
Portius Cato, “the earth was overflowed with waters, 
and mankind began again in Saga Scythia.” Saga 
Scythia is in the same latitude with Bactria, between 
the Caspian Sea and Imaus, north of Mount Parapo- 
nisus. Noah might have continued his journeying to 
Saga Scythia, and formed a settlement there, if the ark 
did not rest in that quarter at the subsiding of the 
waters ; and hence there is nothing in the foregoing 
fragment of Portius Cato inconsistent with the idea, 
that Ararat is in Armenia. That he and some of his 
posterity did actually separate from the main body 1s 
rendered stiil further probable, by the Chaldean tradi- 
tion which we have already adduced, viz. that after 
Xisuthrus, his wife, his daughter, and the pilot had 
left the ark, and sacrificed to the gods, they disappeared, 
and were seen no more; although the voice of Xisu- 
thrus could still be distinguished in the air, admonish- 
ing those who remained to pay due respect to the 
gods, and directing them to make their way to Baby- 
lonia. 

From the foregoing considerations it seems clear, 
that Noah and some of his posterity separated from 
the rest, the former journeying eastward, the latter 
westward, before the confusion of tongues at Babel 
and the subsequent dispersion of mankind. 

But whither went Noah and his party? Most pro- 
bably to China. The language, the literature, the 
polity, and the history of the Chinese, combine to sus- 
tain this idea. Their language appears not to have 
been changed from its primitive character by the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel. Their literature is as 
ancient as any whatever. ‘heir government retains 
the patriarchal character. And their history evidently 
reaches back to the time of Noah. 

The first king of China was Fohi, who was un- 
doubtedly the same person as Noah. The Chinese 
say Fohi had no father. So Noah being the great 
progenitor of the Postdilwvians, stands in relation to 
them as did Adam to the Antediluvians—fatherless. 
Fohi’s mother is said to have conceived him, encom- 
passed by a rainbow; an evident allusion to the token 
of the rainbow in the case of Noah. Fohi is said 
carefully to have bred seven kinds of creatures, which 
he used to sacrifice to the Supreme Spirit of heaven 
and earth. Noah took into the ark clean beasts and 
fowls by sevens ; of which he offered burnt offerings to 
the Deity on the subsiding of the Deluge. Add. to 
this the circumstance heretofore brought into view, 
that the Chouking represents the first monarch of 
China as occupied in drawing off the waters which 
had deluged the earth; and little doubt indeed can 
remain, that Noah must have been the founder of the 
Chinese empire. If, however, any confirmation of this 
supposition were wanting, it could be found in the 
history of the world in the early ages, which shows 
that those eastern regions were as early peopled as the 
land of Shinar. » For in the days of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, several hundred years after the Dispersion, the 
dispersed nations attaeked the inhabitants of the East 
with their combined forees, but found the nations about 
Bactria, and the parts where we have supposed Noah 
finally settled, able to repulse them, as we shall show 
jn its place. 

In our next, we shall trace that portion of the pos- 
terity of Noah which parted from him, to the plains 
of Shinar, and give a striking representation of the 
tower of Babel, built by that infatuated race, the re- 
mains of which exist at the present day. 
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“This animal ismuch smaller than the Ocelot. It 
resembles the wild cat in the size and shape of its 
body ; its head only is more square, its snout longer, 
its ears rounder, and its tail longer; its hair also is 
shorter, and it has black streaks and spots on a brown 
ground. Its skin is fawn-coloured above, and whitish 
beneath, with longish spots of dark brown, disposed in 
fine lines, straight on the back, and oblique on the 
flanks. The shoulders are spotted with a deep reddiwh 
brown, and bordered with a black brown. ‘The tail is 
irregularly annulated. It partakes of the nature of the 
cat and the jaguar. According to Fernandez, when 
this animal has arrived at its full growth, it is not quite 
so large as the civet; and, according to Marcgrave, 
whose comparison is juster, it is about the size of a 
wild cat, which it also resembles in its natural habits, 
living only upon fowls, and other small game; but it 
is very difficult to be tamed, and never loses its natural 
ferocity ; it varies greatly in its colour, though commonly 
it is such as we have here described it. ‘This animal 
is very common in Brazil and Guiana.” 


“The history of this animal is so intimately con- 
nected with that of the common or domestic kind, that 
we shall include our account of both under one general 
head, and describe them as constituting the same 
species. 

“The domestic cat, if suffered to escape into the 
woods, becomes wild and lives on small birds and 
such other game as it can find there; it likewise breeds 
with the wild one. It is no uncommon thing for 
females of the tame species to quit their houses during 
the time they are in season, go in quest of male Wild- 
Cats, and return to the same habitations pregnant 
by them, It is by this means that some of our do- 
mestic cats so perfectly resemble those of the wild 
breed. 

“The hair of the Wild-Cat is soft and fine, of a pale 
yellow colour, mixed with gray; a dusky list runs 
along the middle of the back, from head to tail; the 
sides are streaked with gray, pointing from the back 
downwards ; the tail is thick: and marked with alter- 
It is larger and stronger 
than the tame Cat, and its fur much longer. 

“Tt inhabits the most mountainous and woody parts, 
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end lives in trees, and hunts for Dirds and small ani- 
mals, such as rabbits, hares, rats, mice, moles, &c. 

“jt frequently makes great havoc among poultry; will 
even kill young lambs, kids, and fawns; and is the 
fiercest and most destructive beast of prey in Great 
Britain. 

“It is taken either in traps or by shooting. There is 
frequently danger in.the latter mode ; for, if it be only 
slightly wounded, it will attack the person who has 
injured it, and is not easily repelled. 

“ 'Wild-Cats are found, with very little variety, in 
almost every climate. ‘They existed in America before 
its discovery by the Europeans. One of them was 
brought to Columbus, which was of the ordinary size, 
of a brownish gray colour, with a iong tail. They are 
common in many places of Asia and Africa. Sparr- 
man gives a description of one which he shot at the 
Cape, which was in every respect similar to those of 
Europe. It was of a gray colour; and measured from 
the nose to the tail nearly twenty-two inches: the tail 
was thirteen inches long: its height was about a foot 
and a half. Its intestines were full of moles and rats. 

“ Some Wild-Cats have been taken in England of a 
most enormous size. We recollect one having been 
killed in the county of Cumberland, which measured, 
from its nose to the end of its tail, upwards of five 
feet. 

“ The province of Chorazan, in Persia, is particularly 
famous for a most beautiful Cat, about the size of the 
tame one, of a fine gray colour, without any mixture, 
and as soft and shining as silk. It is darker on the 
back, softening by degrees towards the breast and 
belly, where it is almost white. The tail is long, and 
covered with hair, five or six inches in length. The 
animal frequently turns it upon its back, like a squirrel ; 
the point of it resembling a plume of feathers.” 
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THE DOMESTIC CAT, 
“ Differs from the Wild-Cat, in being somewhat less ; 

and, instead of being uniformly the same, is distin- 

guished by a great variety of shades and colouring. 

“ To describe an animal so well known might seem a 
superfluous task: we shall only, therefore, select such 
of its peculiarities as are least obvious, and may have 
escaped the notice of inattentive observers. 

“It is generally remarked that cats can see in the 
dark; but, though this is not absolutely the case, yet it 
is certain that they can see with much less light than 
most other animals, owing to the peculiar structure of 
their eyes, the pupils of which are capable of being 
contraeted or dilated in proportion to the degree .of 
light by which they are affected. The pupil of the 
cat, during the day, is perpetually contracted ; and it 
is with difficulty that if can see by a strong light: but 
in the twilight, the pupil resumes its natural rownd- 
ness, the animal enjoys perfect-vision, and takes ad- 
vantage of this superiority to discover and surprise its 


ey. 4 : ; bat 

“The ery of the cat is loud, piercing, and clamorous ; 
and whether expressive of anger or of love, is equally 
violent and hideous. Its eall may be heard at a great 
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distance, and is so well known to the whole fraternity, 
that on some occasions several hundred cats have been 
brought together from different parts. Invited by the 
piercing cries of distress from a suffering fellow erea- 
ture, they assemble in crowds’; and, with loud squalls 
and yells, express their horrid sympathies. They fre- 
quently tear the miserable cbject to pieces, and, with 
the most blind and furious rage, fall upon each other, 
killing and wounding indiscriminately, till there is 
scarcely one left. These terrible conflicts happen only 
in the night; and, though rare, instances of very furi- 
ous engagements are well authenticated. . 

‘ The cat is particularly averse to water, cold, and 
bad smells. It is fond of certain perfumes, but is more 
particularly attracted by the smell of valerian, marum, 
and cat-mint: it rubs itself against them ; and, if not 
prevented from coming at them in a garden where 
they are planted, would infallibly destroy them. 

“ The cat brings forth twice, and sometimes thrice.a 
year. The period of her gestation is fifty-five or fifty- 
six days, and she generally produces five or six at one 
litter. She conceals her kittens from the male, lest he 
should devour them, as he is sometimes inclined ; and, 
if apprehensive of being disturbed, will take them up 
in her mouth, and remove them one by one to a more 
secure retreat: even the female herself, contrary to 
the established law of nature, which binds the parent 
to its offspring by an almost indissoluble tie, is some- 
times known to eat her own young the moment after 
she has produced them. 

“Though extremely useful in destroying the vermin 


that infest our honces,-the wat occms little attached to 
the persons of those who afford it protections 4 seems 


to be under no subjection, and acts only for itself. All 
its views are confined to the place where it has been 
brought up; if carried elsewhere, it seems lost and 
bewildered : neither caresses nor attention can recon- 
cile it to its new situation, and it frequently takes the 
first opportunity of escaping to its former haunts. 
Frequent instances are in our recollection, of cats 
having returned te the place from whence they had 
been carried, thcugh at many miles distance, and even 
across rivers, when they could not possibly have any 
knowledge of the road or situation that would appa- 
rently lead them to it.—This extraordinary faculty is, 
however, possessed in a much greater degree by dogs, 
yet it is in both animals equally wonderful and unac- 
countable. 

“In the time of Hoel the Good, King of Wales, who 
died in the year 948, laws were made as well to pre- 
serve, as to fix the different prices of animals ; among 
which the cat was included, as being at that period of 
great importance, on account of its scarceness and 
utility. The price of a kitten before it could see was 
fixed at one penny; till proof could be given of its 
having caught a mouse, two-pence; after which it 
was rated at four-pence, which was a great sum in 
those days, when the value of specie was extremely 
high ; it was likewise required; that it "should be per- 
fect of its senses of hearing. and pee be a 
good mouser, have its claws whole, and, if a “female, 
be a careful nurse: if it failed in any of these good 
qualities, the seller was to forfeit to the-buyer the third 
part of its value—If any one should steal or kill the 
cat that guarded the prince’s granary, he was either to 
forfeit a milch ewe, her fleece and lamb, or as much 
wheat as, when poured on the cat suspended by its tail, 
(its head touching the floor,) would form a heap high 
enough to cover the tip of the former.—From. hence we 
may conclude, that cats were not ‘originally natives of 
the British isles, and, from the great caré*taken to im- 
prove and preserve the breed of ‘this prolific creature, 
we may suppose were but little ‘known at that period. 
Whatever credit we may allow to the circumstances 
of the well-known story of Whittington and his Cat, it 
is another proof of the great value set upon this animal 
in former times.” Ht 
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MYTHOLOGY. 





DESTRUCTION OF NIOBE’S CHILDREN. 

Niobe, according to Diodorus Siculus, was the daugh- 
ter of Tantalus, and sister of Pelops. According to 
others, she was the daughter of Pelops and Taygetus. 
According to others still, she was the daughter of 
Phoroneus and Laodice. Some say she was the wife 
of Amphion ; others, of Zethus;and others, of Alca- 
menes. Homer represents her as the mother of six 
sons and six daughters. Apollodorus, who cites Hesiod 
as his authority, gives her ten of each. But Herodotus 
allows her only two sons and three daughters. It 
appears, however, to be settled, that she had seven of 
of each. We find that Apollodorus and Tzetzes differ 
as to thetr names, as well as their number ; but this is 
of very little consequence in Mythology, where all is 
fable. In such cases, we are to expect contradictions 
and absurdities. But truth is always consistent with 
itself, and has no need of a good memory to make one 
of its statements correspond with another. Falsehood 
can never appear natural in the character of truth, and 
the latter would scorn to appear in that of the other. 
The story of truth and falsehood is an illustration of 
the point. These two personages, as the story goes, 
being one day in company, came to a convenient place 
for bathing ; when falsehood proposed to her age ot 
ion that they should improve the opportunity which 
presented, and refresh themselves with the cool, invi- 
gorating bath. Truth suspecting no harm, assented to 
the proposal. But falsehood left the water before her 
eompanion, and, that ch«e might have the advantage 


of her reputation, clad herself in her garments instead 
of her own, and sped on her way, leaving truth be- 
hind. The latter on quitting her bathing place, and 
finding her garments purloined, chose rather to go 
without any at all, than to wear those of falsehood, 
which had been left. But this is digression: we will 
therefore return to Niobe, respecting the number and 
names of whose children there is a disagreement among 
authors. Atallevents, it seems she had children enough, 
together with wealth and beauty, to ruin her with pride 
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La Plata is the name of a very great river in South 


America, guining through the province of Paraguay ; 
on which account the whole country is sometimes call- 
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BRIDGE OF HIDE ROPES OVER THE RIVER LA PLATA. 








and vain-glory. “Is any happiness to be compared 
to mine,” said she, “who am out of the reach of for- 
tune? She may rob me of much wealth, but she cannot 
injure me, since she must leave me still rich. Does 
any one’s wealth exceed mine? Is any one’s beauty 
like mine? Have I not seven most beautiful -daughters, 
and as many ingenious and handsome sons? Ani 
have I not, therefore, reason to be proud?” In the 
plenitude of her pride, she scorned even the goddess 
Latona, because she had but two children, Apollo and 
Diana. When, therefore, Latona found herself de- 
spised and her sacrifices disturbed by Niobe, she deter- 
mined to punish her insolence, and humble her pride. 
Accordingly, she applied to her two children to avenge 
her tarnished honour. Roused by the appeal, the twin 
archers sped their flight to the place where Niobe and 
her children were, and letting fly their arrows, Apollo 
at the sons and Diana at the daughters, laid them pros- 
trate in death. The frontispiece accompanying the 
present No. is a representation of the tragic scene. 
Apollo and Diana appear in the air, recumbent on the 
rolling clouds, darting the arrowy messengers of death 
among the ill-fated children of Niobe. The youngest 
child clings to its mother, who endeavours to screen it 
from the impending fate. A horse is seen trampling 
down one of the daughters; a particular not noticed by 
mythologists. Consternation and amazement are depict- 
ed on the countenances of the whole group of victims. 
Niobe herself stands petrified with grief, at the strange 
and fearful visitation. Any one acquainted with the 
story of Niobe, would understand the group at once :— 
“ That they are the sons and daughters of Niobe, who, 
in the bosom of their mother, or near her, sink beneath 
the arrows of the deities, or try to escape from them — 
fallen, falling, flying, or trying to hide themselves, full 
of anguish and despair; while the colossal figure of 
the mother stands in the midst, expressive of the deep- 
est agony.” This is one of the most curious of all the 
remains of antiquity. 

In our next, we shall give the sequel of the story, 
together with a striking representation of Niobe 
changed into stone! 
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all that country which is bounded on the east and 


ed Plata, though this name is usually given onl 
part of Paraguay. In the latter sense it congue 














southeast by the Atlantic ocean ; on the south by | 
Terra Magellanica; on the west by Tucuman; and on 
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size. From its junction with the Paraguay to its mouth, 


the distance is above two hundred leagues. Some 


the north by the provinces of Paraguay proper and Pa- | judgment may be formed of its magnitude, when it is 


rana. The great river La Plata, from which the coun- 
try has its name, was first discovered in the year 1515, 
by Juan Diaz de Zolis, but denominated La Plata by | 
Sebastian Gobato, from the quantity of precious metals 
he procured from the adjacent inhabitants, imagining 
that they were the produce of the country, though, in 
= they were brought from Peru. 

he climate is pleasant and healthy. The winter 
is in May, June, and July, when the nights are very 
cold, but the days are moderately warm. ‘The frost is 
neither violent nor lasting, and the snows are very in- 
considerable. The country consists mostly of plains | 
of a vast extent, and exceeding rich soil, producing all | 
sorts of European and American fruits. 

The river La Plata rises in Peru, and receives many | 
others in its course, the chief of which is the Paraguay. | 
The water of it is said to be very clear and sweet, and | 
to petrify wood. It contains such plenty and variety | 
of fish, that the people catch large quantities of them | 
without any other instrument than their hands. It runs 
mostly to the south and southeast, and is navigable the 
ee part of its course by the largest vessels, and is 

ull of delightful islands. 








said that its mouth is about seventy leagues in width. 

The manner in which individuals are conveyed 
across some parts of this majestic river is curious, and 
to those who are accustomed to bridges and boats, 
somewhat alarming. Of this subject, the following 
account is given by Mollien, in his travels in Colum- 
bia. 

“The following day, leaving the banks of the Pai, 
I proceeded along those of the Rio de la Plata, which 
falls into it, and before two o’clock in the afternoon, 
arrived in sight of the town of that name. We could 
not immediately enter it, on account of the bridge of 
communication not being sufficiently commodious for 
the number of persons going to and from La Plata. 
On each side of the river, leather bands are made fast 
to stakes, driven into the ground; and upon this tara- 
bita, (for thus they call this singular sort of a bridge, ) 
is placed a piece of wood, furnished with leather straps, 
by which the traveller is fastened; and according to 
whichever side he wishes to go, he is drawn across. 
The passage, at first, seems rather alarming; and one 
cannot, without shuddering, find himself suspended 


All along its banks are | over an abyss by a few hide ropes, which are very liable 


seen the most beautiful birds of all kinds; but it} to be injured by the rain, and consequently to break. 


sometimes overflows the adjacent country to a great} Accidents, however, seldom happen. 


extent, and is infested with serpents of a prodigious | 


Animals are 


made to swim across.” Monthly Repository. 





























THE UNCALLED AVENGER. 


The return of the victorious Russian army which 
had conquered Finland, under the command of General 
Buxhovden, says Mr. Oldecop of St. Petersburgh, was 
attended with a circumstance which, if it is true, has 
at all times been usual in the train of large armies, but 
which naturally took place to a much greater extent 
in those high northern latitudes, where the hand of 
man has so oe subdued the original savage- 
ness of the soil. Whole droves of famished beasts 
and wolves followed the troops on their return to the 
south, to feed on the chance prey afforded by the 
carcasses of the artillery and baggage horses that drop- 
ped on the road. In consequence of this, the province 


of Esthonia, to which several regiments directed their 
march, was so overrun with these animals, as greatly 
to endanger the safety of travellers. Hence in a single 
circle of the government, no less than forty persons 
of different ages were enumerated, who had been de- 
voured during the winter by these ravenous beasts. It 
became hazardous to venture alone and unarmed into 
the uninhabited parts of the country ; nevertheless, an 
Esthonian countrywoman boldly undertook a journey 
to a distant relation, not only without any male com- 
panion, but with three children, the youngest of which 
was still at the breast. A light sledge drawn hy one 
horse received the little party; the way was narrow, 
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but well beaten ; the snow on each side deep and im- 
passable ; and to turn back without danger of sticking 
fast, not to be thought of. 

The first half of the journey was passed without 
accident. The road now ran along the skirts ofa pine 
forest, when the traveller suddenly perceived a sus- 
picious noise behind her. Casting back a look of 
alarm, she saw a troop of wolves trotting along the 
road, the number of which her fears hindered her from 
estimating. ‘l'o escape by flight is her first thought ; 
and with unsparing whip she urges into a gallop the 
horsey which itself snufis the danger. Soon a couple 
of the strongest and most hungry of the beasts appear 
at her side, and seem disposed to stop the way. 
Though their intention seems to be only to attack the 
horse, yet the safety both of the mother and of the 
children depends on the preservation of the animal. 
‘The danger raises its value; it seems entitled to claim 
for its preservation an extraordinary sacrifice. As the 
mariner throws overboard his richest treasures to ap- 
pease the raging waves, so here has necessity reached 
a height at which the emotions of the heart are dumb 
before the dark commands of instinct; the latter alone 
suffers the unhappy woman to act in this distress. She 
seizes her second child, whose bodily infirmities have 
often made it an object of anxious care, whose cry 
even offends not her ear, and threatens to whet the ap- 
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his axe in his hand, the wood which he has just cleft 
—to assist the unfortunate woman; and, with a mix- 
ture of curiosity and pity, to learn, by a hundred inqui- 
ries, the circumstances of her singular appearance. 
Refreshed by whatever can be procured at the moment, 
the stranger gradually recovers the power of speech, 
and ability to give an intelligible account of the dread- 
ful trial which she has undergone. The insensibility 
with which fear and distress had steeled her heart, 
begins to disappear: but new terrors seize her—the d 

eye seeks in vain a tear—she is on the brink of clade 
less misery. But her narrative had also excited con- 
fiicting feelings in the bosoms of her auditors ; though 
pity, commiseration, dismay, and abhorrence, imposed 
alike on all the same involuntary silence. One only, 
unable to command the overpowering emotions of his 
heart, advanced before the rest—it was the young man 
with the axe: his cheeks were pale with affright—his 
wildly rolling eyes flashed ill-omened fire. ‘“ What!” 
he exclaimed; “three children—thy own children! 
the sickly innocent—the imploring boy—the infant 
suckling—all cast out by the mother to be devoured 
by the wolves! Woman, thou art unworthy to live.” 
And at the same instant, the uplifted steal descends 
with resistless foree on the scull of the wretched 
woman, who falls dead at his feet. The perpetrator 
then calmly wipes the blood off the murderous axe, 


petite of the blood-thirsty monsters—she seizes it with | and returns to his work. 


an involuntary motion, and before the mother is con- 


The dreadful tale speedily came to the knowledge 


scious of what she is doing, it is cast out, and—enough | of the magistrates, who caused the uncalled avenger 





of the horrid tale!—the last cry of the victim still 
Svunded in her ear, When sche disenvered that the troop, 
which had remained some minutes behind, again 
closely pressed on the sledge. The anguish of her 
soul increases, for again the murder-breathing forms 
are at her side. Pressing the infant to her heaving 
bosom, she casts a look on her boy, four years old, who 
crowds closer and closer to her knee. “But, dear 
mother, I am good, am I not? You will not throw me 
into the snow, like the bawler?”—“ And yet! and yet!” 
cried the wretched woman, in the wild tumult of 
lespair, “thou art good, but God is merciful !—Away !” 
The dreadful deed was done. To escape the furies 
that raged within her, the woman exerted herself, with 
powerless lash, to accelerate the gallop of the exhausted 
horse. With the thick and gloomy forest before and 
behind her, and the nearer and nearer trampling of her 
ravenous pursuers, she almost sinks under her anguish; 
only the recollection of the infant that she holds in her 
arms—only the desire to save it, occupies her heart, 
and with difficulty enables it to bear up. She did not 
venture to look behind her. All at once, two rough 
paws are laid on her shoulders, and the wide open 
bloody jaws of an enormous wolf hung over her head. 
It is the most ravenous beast of the troop, which having 
partly missed its leap at the sledge, is dragged along 
with it, in vain seeking with its hinder legs for a rest- 
ing place, to enable it to get wholly on the frail vehicle. 
The weight of the body of the monster draws the 
woman backwards—her arms rise with the child: 
half torn from her, half abandoned, it becomes the 
prey of the ravenous beast, which hastily carries it off 
into the forest. Exhausted, stunned, senseless, she 
drops the reins, and continues her journey, ignorant 
whether she is delivered from her pursuers or not. 
Meantime the forest grows thinner, and an insula- 
ted farm-house, to which a side road leads, appears at 
a moderate distance. The horse, left to itself, follows 
this new path; it enters through an open gate ; panting 
and foaming it stands still; and amidst a circle of 
persons who crowd round with good-natured surprise, 


| 
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to be arrested and brought to trial. He was of course 
sentenced to the punishment ordained by the laws; 
but the sentence still wanted the sanction of the 
emperor. Alexander, the splendour of whose virtues 
is only rendered more conspicuous by the throne, caused 
all the circumstances of this crime, so extraordinary in 
the motives in which it originated, to be reported to 
him in the most careful and detailed manner. Here, 
or nowhere, he thought himself called on io exercise 
the godlike privilege of merey, by commuting the 
sentence passed on the criminal, into a condemnation 
to labour not very severe ; and he accordingly sent the 
young man to the fortress of Dunamunde, at the mouth 
of the Duna, in the Gulf of Riga, there to be confined 
to labour during His Majesty’s pleasure.— Lon. Mirror. 


THE BOOK OF JASHER. 


Among the ancient documents inserted under our 
historical head during the present volume, is an article 
on the “ Book of Jasher.” The following article will 
show in what light that book is hereafter to be con- 
sidered. 

(From the S. 8. Journal.) 

In Joshua, x. 13, and 2 Samuel i. 18, mention+is 
made of the Book of Jasher. There is a work now in 
existence under this name, the history of which should 
be known. Its forgery has been lately exposed in a 
pamphlet by the Rev. Mr. Horne, of which we find the 
following account in an English Review : 

These pages are to form part of an appendix toa 
new edition of the indefatigable author’s “ Introduction 
to the Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures,” now in 
press. A small impression of them bas been thrown 
off, wit). the laudable design of putting the puble on 
their guard against being imposed upon by a reprint of 
the literary forgery here exposed, which numbers of 
the clergy have been induced to purchase as an original 
publication, and a curious, if not authentic work. This 
Book of Jasher was published by its author for two 
shillings and sixpence. The Bristol reprint has been 


the unhappy woman recovers from her stupefaction, to | sold at the modest charge of ten shillings, which was 
throw herself, with a loud scream of anguish and | subsequently increased to a pound sterling! 


horror, into the arms of the nearest human being, who 
appears to her as a guardian angel. All leave their 


| 


The author of this clumsy forgery was Jacob Ilive, 
a type-founder and printer, who carried on business in 


work—the mistress of the house the kitchen, the | London between the years 1730 and 1763, in which 
thresher the barn, the eldest son of the family, with | last year he died. In Chalmers’ Biographical Diction- 
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ary, the following notice is given of him. “ Being not 
perfectly sound in his mind, he produced some strange 
works. In 1733, he published an oration, intended to 
prove the plurality of worlds, and asserting that this 
earth is hell, that the souls of men are apostate angels, 
and that the fire to punish those confined to this world, 
at the day of judgment, will be immaterial.—In this 
strange performance the author unveils his deistical 
principles, and takes no small liberty with the Sacred 
Scriptures, and especially with the character of Moses. 
Emboldened by his first adventure, he determined to 
became the public teacher of infidelity. For this pur- 
post, he hired the use of Carpenter’s Hall, where, for 
sone time, he delivered his orations, which consisted 
chidly of scraps from Tindal, and other similar 
writers.” 

Ilve published the Book of Jasher in 1751, and 
notre was taken of it in the Monthly Review for 
Deember of that year, exposing its contemptible cha- 
ractr and deistical design. ‘“ The whole,” says the 
revewer in conclusion, “is so full of blunders, incon- 
sistmeies, and absurdities, that we think it beneath 
any further notice.” A few specimens are given by 
Mr, Horne. It may be sufficient to mention, that 
Alain, the supposed translator, is made to refer to the 
Unversity of Oxford, which was not founded by King 
Alfed, (the earliest date claimed for it,) till 82 years 
afte Aleuin’s decease; and to the paper upon which 
he vrote, 300 years before the art of making paper was 
intpduced into Europe! Mr. Horne deserves the 
thaks of the religious public, for the complete expo- 
sur which he has tarnished of this shameless forgery, 
by jn almost superfluous exercise of learned pains. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Concluded.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Aportionment of Representatives to each State, according 
to the Census of 1830, and ratio of 47,700. 





Mme, time of election Sept. 1833, 8 Reps. 
Ne-Hampshire _,, a Mar. 1833, 5 ,, 
Venont " * Mar. 1833, 5 ,, 
Masachusetts “9 pa Apr. 1833, 12 ,, 
Rhde Island ‘ss a Aug. 1833, 2 .,, 
Canecticut * o Apr. 1833, 6 ,, 
Ne-York “ a Nov. 1832, 40 ,, 
Ne Jersey = ~ Nov. 1832, 6 ,, 
Pensylvania 9 * Oct. 1832, 28 __,, 
Deaware - a Nov. 1832, 1 ,, 
Mityland o Oct. 1833, 8 ,, 
Veéinia * s Apr. 1833, 21 ,, 
NJarolina 2 a Aug. 1833, 13 ,, 
Sarolina * - Oct. 1833, 9 ,, 
Girgia ~ - Oct. 1832, 9 ,, 
Abama 9 2 Aug. 1833, 5 ,, 
Msissippi * = Aug. 1832, 2 ,, 
Laisiana » “ July. 1832, 3 ,, 
‘Thnessee ” 99 Aug. 1833, 13 ,, 
Katucky % % Aug. 1833, 13 ,, 
Gio ” 9 Oct. 1832, 19 ,, 
Tliana 9 9 Aug. 1833; 7 ,, 
Inois 9 ” Aug. 1832, 3 ,, 
ssouri " sis Aug. 1832, 2 ,, 
Total - 240 


The salary of each Senator and Representative is 
$ per day, and $8 for every twenty miles travel in 
jing to or returning from Washington. 


SUPREME COURT. 
Annual Term at Washington City, second Monday in Jan- 


uary. 

John Marshal, Chief Justice, residence Richmond, 
i. appointed Jan. 31, 1801, salary $5000. 

Wm. Johnson, Associate Justice, Charleston S. C. 
pointed March 26, 1804, $4500. 

Gabriel Duvall, Associate Justice, Marietta, Md. ap- 
yinted November 18, 1811, $4500 
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Joseph Story, Associate Justice, Cambridge, Mass. 
appointed November 18, 1811, $4500. 

Smith Thompson, Associate Justice, New-York, 
appointed December 9, 1823, $4500. 

John M‘Lean, Associate Justice, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
appointed March 7, 1829, $4500. ; 

Henry Baldwin, Associate Justice, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
appointed January 6, 1830, $4500. 

B. F. Butler, Attorney General, Washington, ap- 
pointed January 6, 1834, $3500. 

Richard Peters, Jun. Reporter, Washington, ap- 
pointed January 6, 1830, $1000. 

William T. Carroll, Clerk ; salary, fees of office. 

Henry Ashton, do. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


GENERAL STAFF OF THE ARMY. 

Major General Alexander Macomb, General in 
Chief. 

Lieutenant Samuel Cooper, Aid-de-Camp, 4th Ar- 
tillery. 

Lieutenant Abraham Van Buren, Aid-de-Camp, 2d 
Infantry. 

Colonel Roger Jones, Adjutant General. 

Brooke Williams, Chief Clerk, $1150. 

Edmund P. Gaines, Brigadier General, Major Gen. 
by brevet, commanding Western Department, (Head 
Quarters, Memphis, Tennessee.) 

Winfield Scott, Brigadier General, Major General 
by brevet, commanding Eastern Department, (Head 
Quarters, City of New York.) 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE NAVY. 

John Rodgers, (President of the Board,) $3500. 

Charies Stewart, $3500. 

Daniel T. Patterson, $3500. 

Charles W. Goldsborough, Secretary, $2000. 

W. G. Ridgeley, Chief Clerk, $1600. 


GOVERNORS OF THE SEVERAL UNITED STATES. 


Term Expiration 
STATES. NAMES. of of Salary. 
years. Term. 
Maine, Robert P. Dunlap 1 Jan. 1835 $1500 
New-Hampshire, Samuel Dinsmoor, 1 June, 1834 1200 
Vermont, William A. Palmer, 1 Oct. 1834 740 
Massachusetts, John Davis, 1 Jan. 1835 3666 
Rhode Island, John Brown Francis, 1 May, 1834 400 
Connecticut, Henry W. Edwards, 1 May, 1834 1100 
New York, William L. Marcy, 2 Jan. 1835 4000 
*New Jersey, P. D. Vroom, Jr. 1 Oct. 1834 2000 
Pennsylvania, George Wolf, 3 Dec. 1835 4000 
Delaware, Caleb P. Bennett, 4 Jan. 1837 1333 
*Maryland, James Thomas, 1 Jan. 1835 3500 
*Virginia, Littleton W. Tazewell, 4 Mar. 1838 3333 
*North Carolina, David Swain, 1 Dec. 1834 2000 
*South Carolina, Robert Y. Hayne, 1 Dec. 1834 3500 
Georgia, W. Lumpkin, 2 Nov. 1835 3000 
Ohio, Robert Lucas, 2 Dec. 1834 1200 
Kentucky, James T. Morehead, (acting,) 4 Sept. 1835 2000 
Tennessee, William Carroll, 2 Sept. 1835 2000 
Louisiana, A. B. Roman, 4 Jan. i835 7500 
Alabama, J. Gayle, 2 Nov. 1837 2000 
Mississippi, H. G. Runnels, 2 Jan. 1836 2500 
Indiana, Noah Noble, 3 Dec. 1834 1000 
Illinois, John Reynolds, 4 Dec. 1834 1000 
Missouri, Daniel Dunklin, 4 Nov. 1836 1500 
TERRITORIES. 

Michigan, George P. Porter, 3 Feb. 1835 2000 
Florida, William P. Duvall, 3 April, 1834 2500 
Arkansas, John Pope, 3 Feb. 1835 3000 


In each of the states marked by a star, the Governor 
is elected by the Legislature; in the other States by the 
people. 

The Governors of Territories are appointed by the 
President and Senate of the United States. 


SLAVERY IN JAMAICA. 


The age a of the Island of Jamaica has passed 
the bill for the abolition of slavery, in conformity with 
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the provisions of the Act of the British Parliament. 


The Governor in his speech, proroguing the Assembly, 
after a laborious session of nine weeks, thus alludes to 
the adoption of this important measure : 

“Slavery, that greatest curse that can afflict the 
sucial system, has now received its death-blow :—you, 
who collectively were not responsible for its origin, and 
who, individually, have in many instances mitigated 
its evils, have recorded your acquiescence in its speedy 
and final extinction. The influence of your example 
will be felt far beyond the sphere of your direct con- 
trol. It has long been evident that the contracted con- 
tinuation of slavery could only lead to the dissolution 
of that society the powers of which were paralyzed 
by its baneful effects. But that transition by which 
aeons acure could be effected, was one of great diffi- 
culty, and requiring some courage to undertake. It has 
been thought by the British Government, that the 
dangers of this critical operation might be lessened by 
an intermediate state of probation; and, in conformity 
with their suggestion, you have adopted that plan. 
But this is a part of the subject which will of course 
be open to your subsequent revision. The extreme 
duration of this period is fixed; but should you here- 
after, in the exercise of your discretion, founded on 
your observation of the disposition and conduct of the 
Negroes, think that the term of apprenticeship could be 
either safely diminished, or shortly abrogated, there is 
no determination which would be hailed with greater 
satisfaction by the British Government and the people, 
and no one would more rejoice than myself at the 
last traces being utterly effaced of that state of things 
of which I have personally witnessed the insdpeaitte 
evils.” 





An act of total and unconditional abolition of sla- 
very, after the first day of August next, has been passed 
by the Legislature of Antigua. The vote in Assembly 
was unanimous. When signing the Bill, the Speaker 
said in atone audible only to those very near him, 
“The most important paper to which I ever put my 
hand.” 


A DELICIOUS DRAUGHT. 


Yesterday we had the gratification of drinking from 

a silver can once used by Elder John Bunyan. It bore 
an inscription on the front as follows : “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” —and on the bottom, “ The gift of Nathaniel 
Poynder to Elizabeth, wife of John Bunyan, Bedford, 
1676 ;” which was about four years after his release from 
rison, and while he was pastor of the Baptist church 
in Bedford. This can, or goblet, holds over a quart, 
and bears all the marks of the antique. The history 
of its transmigrations is as follows. It passed into the 
hands of a Mr. Evans, a deacon in Dr. Gifford’s church, 
in London, and was inherited by a son, who ran 
through his property, and pawned this artiele for mo- 
ney. This was known to Mr. Maynard, the present 
ssessor, who found an opportunity to redeem it; and 
he still holds it as a precious memorial of a great and 
good man. Br. Maynard has recently arrived in the 
United States, and thus the article is transplanted to 
American shores, and we doubt not, that those who 
have read of his Pilgrim will be pleased to hear of his 

cup—minimum, sed jocundus.—Baptist Rep. 





POETRY. 





Movunpds ON THE Western Rivers.—T. Furnt. 


Tur sun’s last rays were fading from the west, 
The deepening shade stole slowly o’er the plain, 
The evening breeze had lulled itself to rest, 
And all was silence,—save the mournful strain 
With which ihe widowed turtle wooed, in vain, 
Hier absent lover to her lonely nest. 








Now, one by one, emerging to the sight, 

The brighter stars assumed their seats on high ; 
The moon’s pale crescent glowed serenely bright, 

As the last twilight fled along the sky, 

And all her train, in cloudless majesty 
Were glittering on the dark blue vault of night. 


I lingered, by some soft enchantment bound, 
And gazed, enraptured, on the lovely scene; 
From the dark summit of an Indian mound 
I saw the plain, outspread in living green ; 
Its fringe of cliffs was in the distance seen, 
And the dark line of forest sweeping round. 


I saw the lesser mounds which round me rose; 
Each was a giant heap of mouldering clay ; 
There slept the warriors, women, friend, and foes, 
There, side by side, the rival chieftains lay ; 
And mighty tribes, swept from the face of day, 
Forgot their wars, and found a long repose. 


Ye mouldering relics of departed years, 
Your names have perished ; not a trace remains, 
Save where the grass-grown mound its summit rears ‘ 
From the green bosom of your native plains. 
Say, do your spirits wear Oblivion’s chains ? 
Did Death for ever quench your hopes and fears? 
. * . * + 


Or did those fairy hopes of future bliss, 
Which simple Nature to your bosom gave, 
Find other worlds, with fairer skies than this, 
Beyond the gloomy portals of the grave, 
In whose bright climes the virtuous and the brave 
Rest from their toils, and all their cares dismiss 7— 


Where the great hunter still pursues the chase, 
And o’er the sunny mountains tracks the deer; 

Or where he finds each long-extinguished race, 
And sees, once more, the mighty mammoth rear 
The giant form which lies embedded here, 

Of other years the sole remaining trace. 


Or, it may be, that still ye linger near 

The sleeping ashes, once your dearest pride; 
And, could your forms to mortal eye appear, 

Or the dark veil of death be thrown aside, 

Then mv rk I see your restless shadows glide, 
With watchful care, around these relics dear. 


If so, forgive the rude, unhallowed feet 
Which trod so thoughtless o’er your mighty dead. | 

I would not thus profane their lone retreat, 
Nor trample where the sleeping warrior's head 
Lay pillowed on his everlasting bed, 

Age after age, still sunk in slumbers sweet. 


Farewell ! and may you still in peace repose; 
Still o’er you may the flowers, untrodden, bloom, | 
And softly wave to every breeze that blows, ' 
Casting their fragrance on each lonely tomb, 
In which your tribes sleep in earth’s common wo 
And mingle with the clay from which they rose. 


. 
z+> TO SUBSCRIBERS. | 


The present number completes our first volfhe | 
consequently, it is the last number we shall sew t 
any of our subscribers till their names shall be ren@e 
and their payments forwarded for another voline 
And we would again remind those who renew fei 
subscriptions, that they must pay postage on theiffet 
ters to us, or they will not be served with the vo 
entire, inasmuch as we shall deduct unpaid g 
from their subscription money, and forward the + 
many numbers the less. 

Subscribers will hereafter be served with the greabs 

romptitude. The obstacles against which the Edtos 
ee had to struggle during the present volume are\a’'s 
surmounted, and we are now in “the full tide of |»: 
cessful experiment.” We can, therefore, with the yiea: 
est confidence, present our forth-coming volume to th » 
public, for their favour and patronage. 
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